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found genuine originality. Its beauties are most of them 
to be traced to its peculiarities. We are delighted with 
what appears its haughty independence, although we feel 
conscious at the same time it has never been submitted by 
its authors to the test of comparison. They have not 
advanced far enough in the diplomacy of letters to hazard a 
competition with neighbouring tribes. They are most per- 
fectly contented with their language, and if it may be so 
called, their literary condition. That this remark is cor- 
rect I will hazard the following anecdote. A Lancastrian 
school was established in one of the English provinces in 
this country, whose benevolent object it was, to improve 
the intellectual condition of the neighbouring Indians. One 
Indian submitted for a few hours to the task of being taught 
writing. His rude efforts were applauded, and he was asked 
if he would return to the school the next day. His an- 
swer is remarkable, and highly characteristick. ' How 
much will you pay me for coming.' This anecdote is not 
introduced with a view to show that the Indian was fearful 
of the debilitating effects of an English education on his na- 
tional literature, but to shew with what perfect contentment 
he reposed in the knowledge of that which was peculiarly 
his own. The length to which this discussion has already 
extended compels the writer to bring if to a close ; and this 
%vithout entering more fully than has already been done, on 
what was considered the second cause of the barrenness of 
American literature, viz. the dependence of Americans on 
English literature, and their consequent negligence of the 
exertion of their own intellectual powers. 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

In the last number some account was given of the Linnaean 
Society recently established in this town. This institution 
has commenced with considerable ardour, and their cabinet, 
in different branches of Natural History, contains many 
valuatje articles. At the first anniversary meeting an ad- 
dress was delivered to the members by the Honourable 
Judge Davis, whose zeal in the cause of science, is only 
limited by the arduous duties of his important station. A 
wish to draw the notice of the pubUck towards this society, 
whose object and efforts so well merit their applause and 
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support, induced a request to their President that he would 
suffer his discourse to be printed, to which he consented 
with some difficulty, as it was not originally intended for 
publication. 

An Address to the Linnaan Society of New-England, at 
their first anniversary meeting, at the Boston Athenceiim^ 
June 14th, 1815. 

Gentlemen of the Linnaean Society of New-England, 

In attempting a compliance with a request to address 
this society at the first meeting of all its branches, I find a 
renewal of the solicitude which I experienced, when first 
invited to the honourable place assigned to me by the im- 
mediate members. I was disposed to co-operate with the 
founders of the institution in their laudable pursuits, as far 
as other engagements of more commanding interest should 
permit, but was apprehensive that it would not be in my 
power suitably to discharge the duties incident to the situ- 
ation to which I was invited. The worthy electors, who 
made the appointment, were pleased to receive my accept- 
ance with an assurance of much indulgence. On this 
occasion I shall ask for a liberal exercise of that indulgence. 
The considerations which I hava to suggest must be desul- 
tory. They were necessarily prepared under many dis- 
advantages. 

Natural history, in its broadest extent, may be said to 
comprehend the consideration of all natural bodies, or all 
the works of God, in the visible creation. It'was thus con- 
sidered by Pliny, and that immense magazine of facts and 
opinions, his natural history, embraces a view of the 
heavenly bodies, meteors, medicine, the arts, and all the 
various uses to which natural bodies are applicable. 

The accuracy and precision which characterize modern 
investigations have led to a division of physical science into 
many different branches, and to natural history is assigned 
a more contracted field. 

From the different points of view under which natural 
bodies and their phenomena are presented or considered, 
originate distinct branches of physical science, as astro- 
Eomy, natural pbilosophy, and chemistry, leaving to natural 
history the description of the appearances and properties 
of natural bodies, and a consideration of the sensible differ* 
«n?es which characterize Ihem. 
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This limitation of the science is not to be regretted. To. 
those who would aspire to a more extended range, we may 
repeat a precept which may be found not less pertinent in 
philosophy than in agriculture. 

Laudato ingentia rura, 
Exiguum colito. 

The judicious naturalist acknowledges the wisdom and 
propriety of the injunctions by which he is confined, and 
which separate his labours from those of the chemist, the 
natural philosopher, the physician, the anatomist, the metal- 
lurgist, the artificer, and the cultivator. In his acknow- 
ledged department he finds abundant materials for employ- 
ment, and is content with his legitimate survey of the three 
kingdoms of nature, though it should be merely auxiliary 
to speculations of a higher grade, or such as are more 
specially applicable to human wants, convenience, or enjoy- 
ment. In reality, however, as is justly observed by M. 
Jrlauy, ' All the sciences having reference to nature, con- 
' stitute but one science, which we have subdivided so that 

• different minds may decide between them the different 
' branches of studies, and each pursue, to its utmost extent, 
' that which becomes the subject of its choice. We are 
' not to be surprised, therefore, if it should occur that many 

* sciences meet in the same truth, as that there is none, 
' which is not attached to others, in points of contact more 
' or less numerous.' 

Collecting the views and objects of this society from its 
constitution and its letter to the corresponding and honorary 
members, we infer its dedication to natural history in the 
limited sense which has been suggested, having in view the 
research of all that we are able to discover of bodies, imme- 
diately, with a view to their classification, and ' more 
' particularly for the purpose of assembling and determining 
' specimens in the different departments of the science.' 

If, gentlemen, in the prosecution of your laudable pur- 
poses, you should confine yourselves to these limits, you 
will still have performed a most useful service to your 
country, and to the whole scientifick community wherever 
dispersed. 

The utility and necessity of methodical and systematical 
arrangement would seem to be apparent, for any considera- 
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ble advancement in the pursuits of the naturalist ; but it 
often becomes necessary to defend the science against the 
sarcasms of the superficial, or the incautious remarks of 
some who are considered as wise, in regard to scientifick 
methods, the nomenclature and terminology which such 
methods indispensably require. Bnffon hazarded his great 
reputation by uniting in censures of this description, dero- 
gatory to the methodical arrangement which had been gene- 
rally approved by all who were devoted to natural science, 
and especially in regard to the systematical arrangement of 
Linnaeus. The amiable and unfortunate Malesherbes ex- 
posed and refuted the mistakes of the celebrated naturalist, 
on this subject.* This intrepid civilian, who hazarded his 
life in his manly defence of his sovereign, was restrained 
from publishing his, sound and seasonable strictures on Buf- 
fon by his friendship for that celebrated man. They have 
been given to the world since his decease, and are a master- 
ly defence of Linnaeus and his system against the most 
powerful attack, perhaps, which they had experienced. f 

* Observations de Lamoignon-Malesherhes, sur L'histoire naturelle. Paris^ 1798, 

+ The comparative merits of Linasus and Buffon were summarily sketched by the 
late Mr. Pennant, who will be actaowledged to have been a most competent judge 
on the subject. The nature of the work to which the following remarks were pre- 
liminary, did not lead the author to consider the botanick labours of the great Swe- 
dish naturalist, or his arrangement of minerals. It seems to be admitted, that his 
acquaintance with mineralogy was not so extensive, or accurate, as with zoology and 
botany. 

' But while I thus freely offer lay objections against embracing this system of 
' quadrupeds, let me not be supposed insensible of the other merits of this great and 
' extraordinary person, [Linnaius.] His arrangement of Bshes, of insects, and of shells, 
' arc original and excellent ; he hath, in all his classes, given philosophy a new lan- 
' guage; hath invented apt names, and taught the world a brevity, yet a fulness of 
' description, unknown to past ages ; he hath with great industry brought numbers of 
' synonyma of every animal into one point of view, and hath given a concise account 
' of (he uses and manners of each, as far as his observations extended, or tlie informa- 
'tion of a numerous train of travelling disciples could contribute. His country may 
' triumph in producing so vast a genius, whose spirit invigorates science in that chilly 
'region, and diffuses it from thence to climates more favourable, which generally ac- 
' knowledge the advantages of its influences. 

' Let us now turn our eyes to a genius of another kind, to whom the history of quad- 
' rupeds owes very considerable lights ; 1 mean the Comh de Bnffon, who, in the most 
♦ beautiful language, and in the most agreeable manner, liath given the amplest de- 
' scriptions of the economy of the four-footed creation ;* such is his eloquence, that 
' we forget the exuberant manner in which he treats each subject, and tlie reflections 
' lie often casts on other writers, the creation of his own gay fancy. Having in his 
'own mind a comjirehensive view of every animal, he unfortunately deems it beneath 
' him to shackle his lively spirit with systematick arrangement, so that the reader 
' is forced to wander through numbers of volumes in search of any wished for subject. 
' The misunderstanding between these two most able naturalists is most injurious to 
' science. The French philosopher scarcely mentions the Swede, but to treat him 
' with contempt ; Linnieus, in return, never deigns even to quote M. de Buffon, not 
' withstanding he must know what ample lights he might have drawn from him. 

lllistory of Qwidrupeds, Prff. f.l 
* Tlic anatoinjcal part was the pvovincc of M, />' Anlictimi. 
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The necessily of some systematick order is apparent at 
the moment we begin to contemplate the immense variety 
of nature. Without it all is indistinct and confused. He 
who reprobates or ridicules methods and systems, nomen- 
clature and technical language in the science, would seem 
to discard the science itself; he would obliterate, indeed, 
what alone characterizes natural history as a science, and 
■can hardly merit to be ranked among its votaries. 

We are, say some, weary of these dry and barren tables, 
catalogues and indexes to the Book of Nature. Give us 
descriptions, full, accurate and complete, of natural objects, 
and in regard to animals and vegetables we would have 
their anatomy, their phj-siology, habits, pursuits, food, em- 
ployment, instincts, capacities, mode of propagation, and 
the application of all things to the benefit, or injury, of man. 
All this is well, and it is granted, that a complete delineation 
in all their relations, of every species in nature (for the ob- 
jector to systems will doubtless admit of species) is the 
great desideratum in natural science. If we should sup- 
pose this work accomplished, it would not supersede the 
necessity of system, but rather render it more urgent. A 
work, executed on this extensive scale, would require many 
ponderous volumes to comprehend it. So numerous a class 
of readers would already be acquainted with the name of 
the object, a description of which they might wish to pe- 
ruse, that an alphabetical order of the articles in such a 
work would be most convenient. But let us suppose an 
object presented to view which is unknown. It is mention- 
ed, we will presume, in the immense collection, and fully 
described ; but how is the inquirer to find it? Days, weeks 
and months might be occupied in fruitless search, and if 
found at last, it would be, as it were, by accident. A sys- 
tematick table, founded on characters derived from the ob- 
ject itself, is the only clue which could promptly guide the 
inquirer in such a labyrinth ; and by the convenient roads 
of classes, orders and genera, conduct him successfully in 
liis pursuit. 

Die quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum, 
Nascantur flores, 

Says Virgil. — To the bolanick student, flowers do not, 
indeed, present the names of kings, but they make a more 
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interesting communication ; they give sure and ready indi- 
cations by which their own names may be ascertained. 

Let us not be driven from our pursuits by frigid exclama- 
tions against systems, as factitious and artificial, or by sar- 
casms on the trifling of names. If these artificial systems 
lead us to names, and names conduct us to things, and 
<AiMg"s be valuable and desirable, then the useful auxiliaries 
of systems and names are not to be despised or disregarded.. 
While, therefore,, in this institution, you will exercise your 
mdustry and influence to enrich your collection with every 
species that can be procured from the three kingdoms of 
nature, and to preserve the specimens with care ; you will,, 
we are persuaded, be particularly studious to arrange them 
in systematick order, as well for your own improvement as 
for the advancement of the science to which yoar institu- 
tion is devoted. 

The Linnsean arrangement and nomenclature will proba- 
bly obtain your preference, not merely as a tribute of re- 
spect to the distinguished naturalist from whom you have 
derived the name of your society, but from its intrinsick 
merits, and from the high estimation in which it is almost 
universally held in other countries. Such a conformity in 
system and nomenclature has obvious conveniences, and 
prevents the waste of much precious time in verbal inves- 
tigations and the examination of synonyms. 

If, in this country, we come late into the field of science, 
we have the advantage of receiving it in its most improved 
state, divested of many crudities and useless encumbran- 
ces with which it had been involved in its progress to matu- 
rity. 

A piu-e and classical taste should be cultivated and form- 
ed, from the excellent models and guides within our reach, 
and it is an eminent use of a society of this description, 
that it will aid in the accomplishment of such an object, 
check without oflence individual errour or eccentricities, 
and offer a dignified and acceptable co-operation with our 
European brethren in this branch of science. 

Our reverence for Linnaeus and his immortal labours, should 
not render us inaccessible to the suggestions for improve- 
ment, which are occasionally presented. There is, doubi 
less, much room for improvement, especially in some de- 
partments to which his attention had not been very parti- 
cularly directed. On this head, however, it mav not he 
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amiss to observe, that we should proceed cautiously, and 
with great deliberation and reserve. The duplicate speci- 
mens, with which your collection will probably be furnished, 
will enable you to test the merit of different modes of clas- 
sification. 

Our country, Gentlemen, owes much to the elder conti- 
nent. The cultivators of natural science, in Europe, have, 
indeed, derived rich and valued treasures from these 
western regions : but it has, generally, been by the instru- 
mentality of travellers from among themselves. Fairly 
considered, however, the settlers of the American wilds 
have little with which to reproach themselves in regard 
to those pursuits by which man is elevated and ennobled. 
They have not been mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, nor have they indulged in inglorious ease, voluptu- 
ously to enjoy, without mental exertion, the abundance 
which a happy soil and climate have presented. The es- 
sential rudiments of education, useful arts, commerce, agri- 
culture, military and naval skill, religion and laws, all in- 
teresting objects in the economy of nations, have, it must 
be acknowledged, uniformly commanded attention from the 
first settlement of the country. 

It would be a laudable pride, if it should exist, now to en- 
gage in pursuits, not perhaps so essential, but evidently 
useful, ornamental, and improving, with a zeal which would 
indicate a hope and expectation of success. Your insti- 
tution, probably, is in a degree, prompted by considerations 
of this sort ; or rather perhaps, you have unconsciously, by 
your establishment, developed a germ, which our country 
is prepared to nourish and support, and which we would 
hope is not doomed merely to blossom and decay. The 
industry and perseverance, manifested by the immediate 
members since the establishment of the society are highly 
laudable ; and the success which has attended their exer- 
tions, evinced by the respectable state of the cabinet, au- 
thorizes a pleasing expectation of its future prosperity, and 
advancement. The organization of the society and the 
rules it has prescribed, appear to have been judiciously 
conceived, and the experiment has, hitherto, tended to 
assure us that the institution is happily adapted to excite 
and reward attention, and to keep alive that active interest 
relative to its peculiar objects, which alone can ensure or 
promise a progressive improvement. 
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The immediate members of the society are pledged to 
much assiduity. Their industry, taste, perseverance arid 
skill must be continually exercised in forming, arranging, and 
preserving the collection which they are ambitious to esta- 
bhsh. In the infant state of the society, they seem unwilling 
it should be supposed, that they consider themselves as 
conferring honour by the invitations which they have given 
to many respectable gentlemen to be more remotely con- 
nected with the institution. They ask for the attention of 
those associates to the plan and to the pursuits of the soci- 
ety : they ask and hope to obtain, as circumstances may, 
permit, their friendly encouragement and co-operation. 
In this interesting walk, you will not, gentlemen, be dis- 
couraged by slight impediments or objections. We may 
meet with persons, who view a pursuit of this description 
as frivolous, and will ask, what is its use ? If the object we 
pursue be really of no use and be merely taken up as 
pastime, it would, indeed, be unworthy any systematick 
attention, and must be expected to be abandoned when 
the trifle should cease to please ; but we apprehend, that 
the employments sanctioned and promoted by this associa- 
tion are not of this trivial and ephemeral character. We 
should be authorized to make this inference from the many 
great and distinguished minds, which such inquiries have 
not ceased to interest during a long and honourable life. 
It would not be difficult, however, to repel the suggestion 
from a consideration of the science itself, and of its views 
and objects. The question cui bono ? is of vague import. . 
To answer it intelligibly we must tirst determine what is 
to be understood by use. By the ancients, it would 
appear, every thing was considered applicable to the use 
of man either as food or as medicine, and the plant or the 
animal which was not found adapted to either of those 
purposes was disregarded.* The objector will admit an 
extension of the list, and if we can assure him that the 
objects of pursuit are applicable to the arts, or any of the 
usual purposes in human economy, he will acknowledge, that 
they are deserving of our attention and study. The list of 

* Omnia corpora vel In aliinentum vel lu medicinam creata esse arbitrati siint ve~ 
leres, adeo ut circa utilitatcm corporum naturalium semper quaereretur, num utilia 
esent esu, vel num morbum ciueniiam profligarent vel etiam, quot virtutibus medicis 
hoc vel illud gauderet ? Et si qnajdam planta aut animal quoddam ad hsecce praedica- 
menta referri nequiret, illud ut inutile linquebatur. [Gillibert, Fund. Botanica. Cui 
Bono ? Rcsp. C. Geduer. > 

Vol. I. No. ?,. 41 
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Hses, even llnis e'stended, may be considered as too gross 
and limited, and the pliilosopher will be tempted to adopt 
the reply which is recorded in one of the academical trea- 
tises of Linnaeus, to have been given by an electrician to a 
man of rank who observed his experiments, and coldly ask- 
ed, the use. It is the very question, said the philosopher, 
put to me, the other day, by Hendrick, ike dry-salter. 

The naturalist has the satisfaction of knowing, that very 
many of the objects of his attention are immediately, or me- 
diately, useful to maK, in the popular acceptation of the 
phrase ; and in regard Id tiie residue, though their appli- 
cation to human use, as generally understood, may not be 
clearly manifested, sliii lie is persuaded, that their place in 
the system is of wise ordination, and that there is an use, 
though he be not yet indulged with a knowledge of it. 

The ideas of xise, which were cherished by the ancients, 
led, probably, to luxurious and voluptuous refinements, 
and loan excessive augmentation of the list of medicines. 
Of this the writings of Pliny furnish abundant evidence. 
Very few of the prescriptions w'hich he records have stood 
the test of experiment, or are sanctioned by modern prac- 
tice ; and the uses, medical or economical, of a great pro- 
po'.iion of the vegetable and insect tribes remain to be as- 
certained. It should be observed, however, that as society 
advances, and knowledge increases, new uses of natural ob- 
jects may be expected to appear. But there is a moral 
use in this fair creation, which can never be overlooked, and 
every member of it, however minute, or apparently mean, 
tends to promote this noble purpose, and to contribute to 
that beauty and harmony, by which the spirit of man is re- 
freshed, soothed, and elevated, and beholds a present deity, 
while he surveys and contemplates the rich and varied 
scenery of nature. There are satisfactions of this character 
arising from an ealightened study of the various structures 
and properties of natural objects which abundantly satisfy 
the naturalist of the worth and value of his pursuits, though 
it may be difficult to make this impalpable ground of recom- 
mendation, altogether comprehensible to those, who indulge 
no such associations. 'To the sensualist and the sordid,' 
says one ' to the fiivolous votary of fashion, the volume of 
nature is hermetically sealed. To the virtuous mind it ex- 
hibits such displays of wisdom, power, and happiness as 
can only be exceeded by an emancipation from the shackles 
of (he "thick veil of niortalitv.' Considerations of this or 
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der may be thought by some too elevated to be derived 
from such a source, but it is certain that the contemplation 
of nature, is not unfruitful of the best inslruction and most 
consoling intimations and influences. The love of simpli- 
city, of truth and of order, which it generates, is highly 
estimable. The marks of supreme wisdom, and (he con- 
sciousness of palernai goodness, sooth and tranquilliae the 
heart of the naturalist as he surveys the rich domains as- 
signed for occupation and enjoyment. Analogies of high 
inferest are suggested. He thinks he perceives a corres- 
pondence between the eshibitions of nature, and the revela- 
tion graciously granted to man. The various modes of 
life, which he beholds, demonstrate the plan of omnipotence 
in a point most interesting to the race, and by perpetual ex- 
amples or symbols confirm his hopes and expectations of a 
future existence, by a different modification of his being. 
These considerations, indeed, may be said to involve a de- 
parture from the definition of the science expressed at the 
beginning of this discourse. But if allurements, excite- 
ments, and enjoyments of this description are connected 
with our pursuits, and naturally more or less accompany 
them, we will gratefully accept and cherish them, without a 
solicitous inquiry as to their exact place in reference to the 
science. The uses of our occupation are indeed ever to 
be regarded. After delineating the more strict requirements 
essential to the botanist, ' Add,' says Linnaeus, ' whatever 
uses of nature the physician, the economist, Sec have dis- 
covered, and of these whatever contributes most to the glory 
of the author of all and to the advantage of human life, ihat 
at length our posterity may enjoy the meridian light of the 
science.'! 

Animated by considerations of the dignity and ulilify of 
your pursuits, and by the great examples of intelligence, 
consistency and wwtb, which we find in the annals of the 
science, we should not suffer ourselves to be disturbed 

* Dugaid Stewart, in his interesting speculation eoncernins final causes, exprcs&es 
a wish that tlie scholastick phrase, Jinal cause, conld be dropped froo; the pliilosophi- 
cal vocabulary, and that the words ends or uses miglit be employed to convey the same 
idea. He ably exposes the mistaken views from which these considerations had been 
excluded from physicks, as inconsistent with the acknowledged rules of philosophizing. 
It is not merely in a moral view he contends that the consideration of uses is inte- 
resting. ' There are some parts of nature,' he adds, ' in which it is necessary to 
complete the physical Vieory ; nay, there are instances in which it has proved a pow- 
erful, and perhaps iiidispensabie, organ of physical discovery.' 

\Khm. of Phil, of Hum. Mind, //.376, Boston Ed.} 
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hy mistaken apprehensions or misrepresentations. ' Full 
' well 1 know,' says Pliny, in one of his striking passages, 

* that I shall have but small thanks of many, for the pains 

♦ which I have taken in composing this history of the world, 
' and of Nature's works : nay I am assm-ed that I am by 
' some ridiculed, for spending my time in what are consider- 
' ed such frivolous occupations. But I have this consolation, 
' in these immense iabocu's, that if I am despised, Nature 
' herself is my associate in the contempt, which is cast upon 
'me.' We should be unjust, hoi?ever, to our age and 
country, if we should entertain any serious or uncomforta- 
ble apprehensions on this head. Individual devotion to 
these pursuits is, indeed, somewhat exposed to animadver- 
sion. It may become excessive, or it may be misdirected. 
An association such as we have now formed, has the double 
tendency to secure a wise and dignified course, such as 
shall acquire the publick approbation, and to confer enconr- 
agement and support, under unuierited censure, ridicule or 
reproach. Such a reception, however, is not apprehended. 
The time, indeed, seems to have arrived, when the reputa- 
tion of the country would appear to be somewhat interested 
in exhibiting among ourselves some further advances- in a 
science, which has so long engaged the zealous attention 
of enlightened men in other parts of the v/orld. Some few 
have indeed arisen in our countiy, who have been honoura- 
ble and applauded labourers, in this department of science. 
Such were Bartram and Colden, (I speak of those who are 
departed) and I have seen a catalogue of more than nine 
hundred articles collected by Governour Winthrop, of 
Connecticut, in early times, and sent to the Royal Society. 
The venerable Muhlenburg, whose multiplied labours in 
one department of natural history, have gained him merited 
honour both at home and abroad, we must now, with deep 
i^egret, place upon the hst of departed worthies. 

Spargite humum foliis 
Pastores . 

While the musick of the groves is turned to melancholy 
at ihe unlimely death of Wilson, the amiable and intelligent 
historian of the feathered tribe. Our literary societies, 
have given occasional attention to natural history, and 
several recent establishments in different states, manifest a 
spirit which, it may be hoped, will give to our country the 
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credit of contributing its proper share in the general accu- 
mulation of information in natural science. Devoted exclu- 
sively to this object, we are authorized to expect from 
this society, more than has hitherto been accomplished 
among us. Some publick encouragement is indeed desira- 
ble, but more will depend on the industry, perseverance, 
and hearty co-operation of all its members, in the proper 
labours and duties which they have undertaken and are 
pledged to perform.* When we look among the immediate 
members, we find youth and activity, and energy, talents, 
and skill. Their voluntary and assiduous labours have 
already done much, and promise a respectable standing to 
the association with which they are connected. 

In the denomination of this society, it is hoped there is 
nothing assuming. It was merely wished to obtain a brief 
and significant appellation, and to express a respectful re- 
collection and acknowledgment of the eminent talents and 
worth of a distinguished leader in the science. The terri- 
torial adjunct, should not be considered as expressive of 
narrow or partial views. Scientifick associations should 
be truly catholick. A name of more extended reference, 
might have appeared presumptuous ; and the operative 
members, it was presumed, would generally be not remote 
from the location of the institution. This location is a 
happy one. We are in the midst of an intelligent, liberal, 
and enterprising community, and though the first attention 
of the society will properly be directed to our native pro- 
ductions ; yet, as the plan of the institution contemplates a 
collection of natural objects from every country and clime, 
the commercial expeditions, from this and other parts in Mas- 
sachusetts, will afford frequent and favourable opportunities 
for the promotion of such intentions. Natural history admits 
of numerous co-operators even from the most busy classes 
of the community. Most men are more or less disposed to 
read in the book of nature ; and though the occupations of 
many may limit them to a paragraph or a sentence, yet 
they may be induced to render us some assistance. Milton 
in his fine Tractate of Education, gives a prominent place to 
Natural History. * To set forward all these proceedings,' 

*Les voyages frequens de Pline et des autres anciens, et les defenses d' Alexandre 
jointes aux soins d'Aristote pour rassembler un grand nombre d'animaux, n'ont jamais 
jip tenir lieu des travaux continuels d'un grand nombre d'hoinmes repandus dans les 
differens payj et occopes sans cesse dii merae ol^et.— OJs. de fi. M«lesherbes. 1S3 
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says he, in reference to his projected establishment, ' what 

* hinders but that they may procure, as oft as shall be 
^ needful, the helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fisher- 

* men, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries ; and in the other 

* sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists, who 
' doubtless would be ready, some for reward and some to 

* favour such a hopeful seminary V It should be mentioned, 
among the advantages of the location, that there is an easy 
access fo the many valuable works on Natural History in 
the libraries of the institutions in the town and vicinity. 
The Boston Athenaeum is richly furnished, in this particu- 
lar, with works scarce and valuable, and which would be of 
difficult procurement to any individual. There is reason to 
believe that a connexion of the society with the Athenaeum 
may be formed to mutual satisfaction, and with great utility. 
May we not hope also, that the youth in our university may 
be induced by the influences of this institution, and those wlro 
patronize it, to avail themselves more generally of the 
kindred establishment, with which that seminary has been 
liberally endowed. It was originated and furthered by the 
enlightened zeal of one whom we delight to remember, and 
who united a strong and disinterested love of natural 
science with steady application to business, and to the 
important duties of his station. Milton would give to his 
pupils such a real tincture of natural knowledge as they 
should never forget. He would familiarize them with Cato, 
Varro and Colurailla, as well as the more elegant classicks. 
' Then also,' he adds, ' those poets which are now covmted 

* most hard, will be both facile and pleasant, Orpheus, He- 
' siod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, 
' Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil.' By a 
competent acquaintance with this science, it may be added, 
the writings of intelligent travellers and voyagers, acquire 
augmented interest. He who should himself become a 
traveller will find manifest advantages from an extensive 
acquaintance with natural objects, especially those apper- 
taining to his own country, and be a more intelligent and 
welcome guest among the best informed men in the regions 
which he may visit. Need I add, that these pursuits are 
peculiarly favourable to health and mental elasticity. No 
men have been more prompted to that activity and enter- 
prise so favourable to strength and energy, than many 
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distinguished naturalists. The writings, inculcations and 
example of Linnsaus excited a spirit of inquiry and research, 
which led to many laborious journeys and voyages, in every 
direction, by many of his ardent and enterprising disciples. 
Ternstrom proceeded to India, Montinus to Lapland, Has- 
selquist to Egypt and Palestine, Thoren to Malabar and 
Surat, Osbeck to China and Java, Loefling to Spain, 
Kasliler fo I'aly, Rolander to Surinam and St. Eustatia, and 
Mai fin to Spitzbergen. To this country came Peter Kalm, 
an J (he treasures, with which he returned, were a source of 
pure and lively satisfaction both to the preceptor and the 
piipii.* Be induced, my friends, to emulate such exam- 
ples by an ardent prosecution of the science to which you 
have rnaBifested an attachment. Much, it may be hoped, 
may be accomplished without an injurious interference with 
employments and engagements of more commanding obliga- 
tion. We are in the midst of a community, who will not, 
it is presumed, permit disinterested pursuits of this descrip- 
tion to languish for want of the requisite encouragement. 
Great is (he influence of a metropolis. .That, in which 
your insSitution is located, is distinguished for a spirit uni- 
formly favourable to improvement and to every useful 
acquisition. The characters and views of many who have 
active influence in that metropolis and its vicinity may be 
misrepresen(ed ; but they are pure and generous. Their 
thoughts and deeds are for the best good of man in his va- 
rious relations. Yet there are men, to whom the mild and 
salubrious air which we enjoy, seems to be irritating or op- 
pressive, and who appear to regard with strange disgust 
the spirit which actuates our cherished guides and instruc- 
tors, and predominates in our principal institutions.f 

It is one of the characteristicks of the science, to which 
this institution is devoted, that its employments have a ten- 

* Kalm returned from Canada, loaded with a very considerable collection of plants, 
of every one of which Linn^ns got specimens. 

Linnteiis was ill witii the gout when Kalm came home ; however he got up and 
recovered, through pleasure at the sight of the plants. Maton^s Z/innceuSt p. Ijii. 

f These remarks were, prompted by an injurious attack, in a number of the 
FampKst, which had then just appeared, on the majority of the clergy in Boston 
and its vicinity, on the University at Cambridge, on the President of that institution, 
and, generally, on the whole class of liberal christians, so denominated by the Pano- 
plist writer. An expression of sensibility, at that rude assault, may be thoughttohave 
been impertinent to the subject of this address, and to the occasion. If it be a trans- 
gression, however, it will find an excuse with men of generous minds, who will 
consider harrHy any opportunity unseasonable for manifesting disapprobation of the 
sentiments and style of a calumnious publication. 
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dency to promote the benevolent affections. No root of 
bitterness, we are persuaded, will ever be found in the soil 
which we cultivate. ' As some men gaze with admiration,' 
says the Vicar of Wakefield, ' at the colour of a tulip, and 
others are smitten with the wing of a butterfly, so I am, by 
nature, an admirer of happy human faces.' We will not 
dispute with the Vicar, and his good taste is unquestiona- 
ble ; but there is reason to believe that happy human faces 
are as frequently found among the admirers of the tulip 
andjthe butterfly, as in pursuits of a more imposing character, 
and as genuine a relish for all the charities of life. Such, 
though nothing great or splendid should be accomplished, 
will be the valued fruit of your pursuits ; perhaps also, the 
condition of our country, may be meliorated and improved 
by a mild and salutary alterative to mitigate and correct 
its prevalent asperities. 

Proceed, my friends, in your new and cherished career 
with alacrity and hope, and may the pure enjoyment of lib- 
eral and enlightened minds, devoted to useful and honour- 
able pursuit, constantly accompany and reward your la- 
bours. 



FOR THE NOETH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

There is at the Boston Athenaeum, a work in four thick 
octavo volumes, entitled Biographie moderne, on Didion- 
naire Biographique de tons les hommes marts et virans, 
qiti ont marque a la per dw 18 siecle, &c. &c. second edi- 
tion, printed at Breslau in 1806. This Biographical Dic- 
tionary contains some curious articles ; a few American 
names are selected for translation, from which some opinion 
may be formed of the correctness and value of this work : — 

Adams, (Sir John,) one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can rcpublick, was a schoolmaster before that revolution. 
Being made Vice President of Congress in 1789, he se- 
conded Washington in avoiding the rupture which the 
French party wished to provoke with England. While 
ambassadour of his government to that power, in 1792, he 
published his defence of the American Constitutions. Be- 
coming, by general Washington's retiring in March, 1797, 
President of the United States, he ordered a general fast, 



